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Ccaiflicts are noxmal^.and' the natural consequences of hiSian 
interaction in an organizational setting* They can occur for a 
nyriad of overt or hidden reasons. For example, an individual 
interacting with others on a project is upset because he feels a 
colleague is getting preferential treatment in relationship to 
himself; the internal t^tress he experiences causes him to subvert 
the normal work process;, trying to gain the preferential treatment 
for himself , "hereby setting "conflict-problems" within the ^ 
organization, " 

Harmony within an, organizatioa can also be destroyed by 
"gjctenial "pressures and crises that breed disagreement and tensions, 
causing disruptive conflicts within th^ enterprise. For exanple, 

in such an exterrial crisis situation, those in position' of authority 

■t 

can become so involved with the "life-^arid-deatJi" issues and tasks 
of survival that they neglect to give attention to the needs of those 
around them. They, in turn, build iJp an eroding feeling of resentment 

and ill-will, - - - . 

This article is about Conflict Management, It is aimed at 
c(mflict managers (Ofe) faced with the responsibility of revolving 
the internal or external conflict problems .cpnfrtmting their own 
organizations that are judged to be harmful to the system aihd v^ose 
deletorious inqpact requires remedial intervention. The first step 
IS the formulation of a Contingency Theory for managing the particular 

',6 ■ , 
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conflicts eroding the eiiteiprises in order for the Of' to have a. 
conceptual framework for knowing what action to take and when,- 

OOWTINGENCY THEORY 

In order to understand the fraoooework in whxdi the Contingency 
Theory operates, it is necessary to define the loethods noimaliy 
2^1ied to the understanding and handling of conflicts: 



(1) Conflict Studies; A non-d^amic approadi where , 

the scholar seeks only to 
imderf>tand 

(2) Conflict Resolution; An attenqpt to solve the 

problem once and for all 

(5) Cdnflict Management; A (fynamic, ongoing a{^roach 

where a CM recognizes problems 
. and acts, to use .the energy they 
generate to iii|>rove the organi- 
. zation . 



The Conflict t&nager accepts conflicts as noimal and natural 
events and, is prepared not only to tak^ the necessary action to 
resolvfe the disputes, but to harness the energy generated by these 
conflicts.,. JS^^syjichjLcXXm^ 
as the individuals* 

The causes of conflicts are innumerable and managing them is 



a conplex process calling for a variety of interrelated and integrated 
2^roadies, Thus^ a ccmflict management theory contingent t^Km the 
situaticfh is required,' 

Organizational theorists in the early and mid- I960* s focused 
<m, the iiqmct of tasks and the external environment oci the enterprise,^ 
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Iheir work enfdiasized that there is no '-^st** way to design the 
crgaiilzation's structure^ "since ^prop]fiate stnjcture is contingent 
i]{>on the variations in both task and environment^ as well^ as the 
needs of ^ridividuals and groiq>s within the organization*'* " Hiese 
studies have led to a body of literature called Contingenqr Tlieoiy^ 
As Thomas and Bennis put it ^ - ' • 

N 

**An effective paradigpi incoipoi::ates. what might 
be teimed a 'situaticttial* or 'contiiigenQr* frame- 
woric^ a point of view re^flected in much of the 
current theoretical and en^jirical work in organi- 
zational theory* Ihere is a primary enfihasis 
iq)on diagnosis and the assunption tha£ it is . 
^self-defeating to adopt a 'universally* applicable ' ^ 
set of .principles and guidelines for effecting 
- change- or managing conflictr^ 

Accordingly^ it is proposed herein that the ai^ropriate conflict, 
management nu^de is contingent i^n a diagnosis of t};e causes and 
the existence of certain preconditions fropi whidi a Contii>jgenqr 
Theory of Carifliot Management, is established. 

There are three major Conflict Management approaches from 
which-^a-^manager^can'^iiSvr^t^fom Theory appropriate 

to the problems and disputes disrtpting an organisation: Collaboration^ 
Bargaining and Power^play., While none of these is appropriate for 
evejy" situatiQn> either is ajiy me used without ccmsequence. One . 
strategy might be" best for organisational ijiprovement^ while another 
(albeit appropriate) cause the most problems for the enterprise, 
ISe'S^jective is ^o be-guided by a normative theory of organizational 
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effectiveness and to use it wEenever possib^le; however^ vdiere the 
. diagnosis b£ the problems reveals that the noniiati>^ position will 
not "cure" them^ the Ctoflict Manager should -desifip a Contingeiuy 
Iheoiy 5trate^ somewhere between the idealistic (normative) and 
realistic (one of the fhtee Conflict Manag^nent a{^roaches). 

If the OTganizatidn in whidi the various units and people , 
are conflicting h^s a healthy mix of tasks ^ enviroiBnental condi'ti'dns ^ 
internal strictures and procedures^ human .and other resources^ the^^' 
Conflict Jfanager mijjit opt for a mixed strategjr ifetween two or more 
of the management approaches to solve the dileimia. 

THREE CONFLICT MANAGE^ef^ ^PDES: MtEFERENTIAL OOWTINGENCIES 
Collaborative : T^iis^ theory maintains that people should 
surface their differences (get theni out in the c^n) and then work 
on the problems until they have attained mutually sfitisfactoxy 
solutions 1 This approadi assunes that people will be motivated 
.to expend the time and energy for isuch problem- solving activity. 
Jt^ tries-to-ejqploit-the possible -mutual-^ -the^parties in 

the dispute and views the conflict as a creative force pushing 
them to adiieve an inproved state of affairis to whidi both sides 
are fully committed* ^ 

Bargaining : This mode for^ managing conflicts assunes that 
neither party will emeirge satisfied from the confrontation but 
that b6th> through negotiation^^ can get s^qnething. they do not have 
at the starts or more of-something they-need^ usually ^ giving qp. 



5<^thing of lesser in|)ortance. 0^ party generally wins inore than 

,,the other; by the skillful use of tactical trades*, he can get the 

maxijiRm possible from the ^other side . Sometimes the tactics used ' 

in tr^d^jig are underhanded and create b^d feelings. In the end, 

when an agreement is readied, it is xisu^ly enforced by a written 

contract with* sanctions iiTcase of non-COTpliance. In the event no 

agreement is readied, a thif^-party mediator may be e^ioyed to 

bind the sides to eventual arbitration. 

Power-play : This' mode differs from the other^two a()proadies 

because its eniphasis is on self-interest. Whereas, in collaboration 

and bargaining the two sides cotib together to try and resolve thejLr 

..problems, when power is- the dominant mode, the actions aremnilateral 

or in coalitions acting unilatersdly. . All of the power technician's 

resources are unleashed against his opponent to win on a given issue 

or a long-range program.. He gives neither internal comnitment nor 

does he agree to external sanctions guaraiiteeijig coi^liance to joint 

; ' " ^ In- 

decisions; ' - 

Collaboration is the most preferred strategy for the good of 

^e_enjLejcpxis.e3ej::aj^^^ iiit{ejTpeTs,Qnal__^ 

relations;. (2) it is a creative force for innovation and improvement; 

(3) it enhances feedback arid, information flow, and (4) it has a way 

of ameliorating thp climate of the organization so that there* is 

4 

■more openness, trust, risk-talcing and good feelings of integrity^ 

c 

Bargaining is the second most prefeired alternative.' It is an 
approadi that, at tihe least, bring the parties together and it caft. 

lead to binding them together to joint decisions. It gets the sub- 

a' 

stantive issues out on the table where they can be better understood 
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and acted vpcfa.. It allows lor interaction on' the problem. 

Power play is the least desirable method for (organizational * 
/ . ■ / . 

effectiveness (aithou^ it may be thp inost desirable, approach for ' 

an individual who has the potential fort^ winning)/ Generally,,, aggressive 

apd hostile feelings exist between those locked in a power struggle,* , " 

shutting off ojqinunicatiaa, and interactiai. Vicious gossip may ensue, 

causing- ninors and otherwise distorting infpimation. All of this ^tends 

to drive information undergrd&d so that^the prganizaticn and the * 

parties involved cannot learn from their experil&ice since there is little 

honest feedback. A large amount of sabotage and non-oofi¥»liance takes . 

place which harms the system. People' acting in their own self-interest 

^ ofteri: subvert the brganlsatiohj ^ ^ 

RELATIONSHIP BEIWEEN THE THREE MDDES 
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OOLLABORATION : , - / 

The collaborative a()proath' comnonly u$ed in organization, develoiJ- 
ment (OD), is a fairly carefully «3efined ^heoxy and method for maniging 
. conflict^^ — The^.Qifirsf causes each side^to expose its' problems afld 
disagreanents with the othe;: side and^o^exchai^ i:ii;fomation opei^y ' , 
and witliiiglyj/ideally, the adversaries then intefacjt. until they arrive 
,at mutually satisfactory and cireativ/t^taons iAii<^ allow them to achieve ' . 
workable solutions. Sometimes the process-* stagnates iJecause the jparties ^ 
involved are top close to the issues to perceive alternate aq^jproachfes^, or ■ 
because they may be too protective of underlyiijg restraining forces^tO' 
permit full exposuore of, the issues. The (Mean then bring in pr act /as a third- 
party facilitator to help clarify the problem, sharps the issues, find, • 
OMmionalities, \&e greater skill^ syhchrtmize tinfe .and space, st^imatize, , * 



restrUfcture and make the process more constructive, diagnose the 
restraining, forces in a more objective i^ay and, generally, give-needed 
si|pport* He is, however, mere^/ a facilitator, and does not participsfte 
in laaJdng the decision or- even become too involved in the substance 
of the problem* ^ ' ' " " < ^ . ^ 

The energy derived from conflict orientations and feelings is ' 
viwed as -creative tensi^ which then provides ejccess energy for " • 
problem solving arid innovative- iftprovement. In order for constructive^ * 
confrontation to occur, a stq[)portive organ ization^tl clijuate ,(e*g* ^trust) 
^imst exist; furtheimore , the parties involved-must .be skillful and proficient, 
at problem solving activities or they imist use the'-sldlls of a third-' 
parly facilitator. ^ - - . . 

PCWER: * " . ; • 

Except in authoritarian situatiphs where enployers- rule by * 
coinmand, jKMer strategists are covert,^ their tactics undefined in 

' * 

direct cohti^ast to collaborationists or bargainers whose openness and 
definition ojE problems are the principal ingrediei^ of resolution* 
People who play po^er games dp so instinctively, using infonnation , 
strategically and revealing as little as possible to the opponent* 



Consequently, ^t much is laiown about the theoretical framework foV 
using power. Obviojs. power tactics that cpoLd enhance the pQi^er- 

tactician^s/positi'on in the organization are: manipulating and hoarding 

f' ' * • 

/ 

scarce infppiation; systematically engaging, iaacts of sabotage and 
non-compliance; foiming arid joining coalitions to sen^e a purpose; • j 
becoming withdrawn or autononwus in order to resist th6 influence of 
others; creating conditions of uncertainty for others and certainty 



for himself; giving out and collecting m favors; co-opting ;\jsing 
_force or threats of force. Ihe basic idea of the power player is to 
act in- his c«n ^elf-interest, to bias other people's perceptirais of 



his .potential power and.to gain favorable outcomes for himself, usually 
at the expense of others. 

However, we know-little about how these strategems are best' , 
ettplcyea, nor the consequaices, the outcomes, the ground rules and the 
liJidts of -the approach. Power strategies are diffLcult^to- -research- 
>ec3use they are so: se.CTetive and- are observablfe mainly in the f pim 
of results instead of processes. What we 'do know is that power" tactics 
ate extremely self-interest oriented and ih&nnation is used most 
strategically and unilaterally. Power tact'&'are qualitatively 
different from bargaining, and "dianetricaily different from collabo^tion 
in. both of these dinensiofis. . ' 

liie Ihird-Party authority person (or groqj^.pi^s the ultimate 
role. When conflict management or power-players fail to resolve conflicts 
in a mimev satisfactory to tlie organizatibn's best interests , the 
atithority^persoif; steps in and takes over. He is the ultimate protgcioT 
of the pfga^aation's interests and as such, establishes the optimal 
limits of the brganizational tolerance for p ower gtruggiP^ o^thpr thu^ 



helping people br groups .in conflict to work throu^ their diffei:ence»,' 



.*her authority person dictates the solutions." "(^e^n7, his meth^dis" 
ditiect aiha incisive: he disnd^ses people from the organization, legis- 
lates new rule*7-^structures the hierarchy mid makes judgments about 
the merits of the case; Finally, he elicits extemal conniitroents ("do 
it. or else") from the parties in disputed 
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BARGAINING : 

As an ^proadi to conflict managanent^ this bargaining niethod ccmtains 
elements analogous to both collaboration and power. It resenfcles 
the col laborative 'pxodess" because it is a ^stematic theoiy^and^^ — ^ 



method irfiich , in some oif its forms ,, allows for collaboration beti^n 
7 

negotiators. It can certainly lead to collaboration once power 

* 

parity and tnist have been established, BargaiJiing also achieves a 
coRRkon solution which, while it mig^t lack .the strong internal commit- 
ment of the disputants^ is at least conciliatoiy and congruent with 
some overall organizational purposes. 

Conmitmerits reached are often guaranteed by legalistic sanctions* 
Yeti the difference between bargained resolutions and; power-won 
resolutions iS that the legal sanctions arrived at thrcmjji bargaining 
derive from a process whereby the disputants themselves agree to the . 
resolutions and are irrevocably coranitted to them. In power play, those 
in coiif lict tend to push the rules as far as the/'xan, their sole limit 
the endangerment of their jobs. They have little or no conmitment to 

^anything except their fear of /losing. 

The use of thfe third party mediator in tiKe bwgaiiiing mode-is 
different from his facilitator counterpart (used in^the collaboration 

-mode)-beGause-^he-has-^the--peweiF-ag-^ei^ — However-i-it-^mist— be 



pointed out that during arbitratiori of a bargaining session, the 
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conscientious mediator will engage in the san^ conciliatoiy procedures 
as the facilitator,^ i,e, helping and encouraging the parties to arrive 
at mutually acceptable solutions* He will leave aside his mandator/ 
authority and his more active initiatives until and unless the two sides 
proye irreconcilable, 

14 
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There is a facet to bargadning that is similar^ pftn^r strategies: 
the parties -.are encouraged to represent their sel£*interest. However^ 
unlike those who use the poider ^;prdach^ the bargainers make' these 



interests known by ^tting them m the bargaining -agenda, Also^ they 
are prepared to conproinise, these interests to, ijiprove their long-range 
position and for the overall -good of the organisation, information is 
used stiategically as well^ bat eventually is shared (althou^i it my 
not always be truthful or accurate) so that there will be a basis for 
negotiation. The opposing parties divulge i^t they want and i4iat they 
are prepared to xelinquish in order to get it, Hfky prioritise their 
demands. 

In other words,^ in pure power-play^ the end justifies the ineanSi 
Kit this tactic in bargaining is mitigated by the fact, that a long-tem 
relationship is being developed, Thus^ the parties consciously tiy to 
arrive at ec^itafale resolutions which '^down-the-line" will not en^nder 
renewed dissatisfaction and ill-will on either side. Even ^rfien they 
do not achieve ^JkLl measure of that for which they are bargainings the . 
parties asstme that they will ineet again, to negotiate further,. The next 
tijne around s they are .often prepared to **give" on a sii^tantiVe isstie in 
order to assure a more effective process (or a debt of reciprocity) on 



an ongoing basis. On the pthei; hand^ power st"fat5gists~take"alt^t 
can and give as little as possible at ar^ tijne. 



Thuss at either extreme ^ ate t!^ collaborative and pcwer approaches 
to conflict. The g^ be,tween them is great, Coliaboratim is benevolent 
and systematic; power is survival-oriented and intuitive, Where the former 

rr 

is q?timistiCs the latter is^ often a 'reactive back-iq> posititm which has 



as its lAiipose to coexist with conflicts rather than ta atteiiipt to 
manage th^^ Bargainings therefore^ can be viewed as a theoretical 
"connecting bridge*' between the nK>st salutaty ^collaboration) and the- 
-mo&t-destructiw^Cp&werj uses o± con£lict-ener©r. Only when the 
power tactician's forces have been neutralized to the point of a 
standoff between him (it) and the opposition^ can the bargaining mode 
be inplpniented effectively. This "is possible because it utilizes many 
of the motivational factors of each, of the others extreme modes -*^Since 
hairoony and full cooperation between forces is generally the organi- 
zation's stated objective, bargaining should be viewed and used by both 

parties as an introductoiy method by which an on-going system of 

' ' 8 
collaboiBtion is to be ach^^d* 

The first item on the bargaining agenda should be agreement to 
release infotmation t^retofore private to both sides. Item by item, 
such infotmation is exd^ged un^il a degiree of power parity has been 
reached- The conflict energy thereby generated becomes the collaborative 
problem-solving resource of the organization. - ^ - 

Figure 4 on. the next page illustrates the relatibnsMp^between" 
the three strategies. Note especially, the distance between power and 
collaboration^ and' the use of bargaining as a, half-way strategy between 
the two: 

- V 
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FIGURE 1: RELATIONSHIP BEIWEEN SIllATEGiES 
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problan solve 



Bargaining 



.Power 



a theoiy :ai^ method for managing conflict 
adiieve connoti solutions 
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FORMULATING A COCTINGENCY THEORY OR - WHBjl TO^USE WHICH. .. .. 
The determiJiatibn of when to use which approach - or i^iich 
"^pnfcinatiorr^dep&Tl&s on a diagnosis of the causes of the conflict 
arid the pre'sence or-absence o£ certain preconditions. 

DIAQWSIS . ' ' 

• • ' ! 

A rule of thuifc in contingency theoiy is that the prescription 
is only made ^fter a careful diagnosis of the problem. The CM 
has to determine whether the causes are personal, interpersonal, 
intergroi?>, envirpiinehtal, or a combination thereof. 

When. individual stress mounts and influences an einployee^s 
work and relationships in the enterprise, it is an organizational 
conflict. Regardless of the origin of these personal tCTSions (they 
laay, for exan|)le, result from marital problems or psychological path- 
ologies)j the CM has only a few tools for dealing with the situation. 
He can engage in a one-to-one relationship with th€ en5)loyee and tiy 
through counseling and coaching to help manage the problem. He can 
fecofimend personal therapy arid hope that the problem will th6n:eby be 
resolved. He can, »diere possible, act on the. organization in favor, 
of the individual Ce,rg. help to accbmnodate his values,, tiy to adjust 
'both organization and individual expectations). He can dismiss or 
transfer the person. 

Most personal problems are also interpersonal in conqplex organi- 
zations, because people must interact on the job. Even individual^ 
issues become ihteipefsohaT ccmfricts when an unhappy employee comes 
into contact with his work group. Interpersonal disputes are more easily 

r 
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roanaged vfcen the OLisLJble^Jto^^t-^kiiif^^ party 



facilitator;. vAen -the organizatim is willing to spend iiiJib- and money 
to ei^age in team building and problem solving activities; yitien iJie 
various task roles are well-designed or structure4; and «hen the 

-parties^tan qpeifly negotiate with themselves and the system fox their 
iaitual self-interests, 

Intergro^> disputes increase the coiif)lexity of* the conflicts in ' 

■ the; organizatiOT hut are still manageable, ffere the jM must develt^ 
'tedmiiqiues for either getting the groq>s .opmLy to explore their mutual 
1>enefits and to- problem-solve their differences or to negotiate a more 

fiaiinal contract of resolution,' Another aatemative is to tiy to^ design 

\ . * ' " ' , 

an organization vdiere units interact as little as possible and e^idi is ^ 

abie to'^naximize its own self-interest,. For the reasons mentioned above, 

hweverithe collaborative approach is most preferred for organizational 

effectiveness,^ " / \ 

For seme years, organizational theorists/have t>een aware of tiie . 

inpact of the extetnal enviromnent on -the organization^ Indeed, -hisnan ^ 
enterprises are labelled **q)en systems*' to connote the permeability of 
their bomdaries with events and inputs from their environment. The 
organizational system must carry on a responsive exchange with its 
external environment .or it siJiply ceases to exist, 

Related to the above, a fourth category of organizational conflicts 



can exist between ccirpeting organizations ejtpeiienciiTg^OT 
interests. Sometimes these coi^ting systems are external to the organi- 
sation^ and--sometimes-they'-are==iixternaLs.^^^ acting^as if they were 
external organizations (e.g, unions). In every case, these conpeting 
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brganizations want to take from the system with which they are in 

cOTflict, econcMic resources, legitimate authority, pq)ular sipport, 

the synfcols of power, and other resources that are scarce and are 

valued by the organization. , 

The tools- for resolving' interorganizational and environmentally * 

11 

in^sed disputes are at best primitive^ However, bargaining and 
power strategies are nvore likely tor be effective iyi these situations 
than the collaborative apptpadi. This is due to the lack of 'comnon 
authority structure, the co!i?)etitiaii tor scarce jesources and the ' 

difficulty associated with pei^iving -imitual Interests (it is hard ; 

' 12 
-to triist a confederation of separate entities).. 

' - One fom of environmental pressure that"has..4^tely, .gained' in 

importance and against which the CM mugt, use his most persuasive powej:s_ 



and, to'a lesser extent, his baigaiijdng tactics, is the profiigation of ■ 

* ■ * - \ 

revolutionary and adversary ^ups. The people associated with these 
grot^js exist to scrutiliize and- question not' only the, actions Sf^the 
enterprise but, SOTiStimes, challenge its. actual>xistence. Collaboration 
is not likely to be an effective strategy here because, as-Opperiheimer 
says in discussing revolutitjnaiy movements, 

*\.,ihence any opposition. must be total .opposition, 
pFepared for, prison, exile, and hopefully,' idtiinate 
revolution /.,.'the symbol *coinpromse* enjoys a bad 
reputation almost on a par with * opportunism. * Com- 
promisers are therefore perceived as betrayer^* When 
independence or liberation is achieved, tl)e moderates 
are dealt with; objectively, they had sid6d with the' 
enen^T^lS * — ..^^ — j 



Most of these environmental forces rely on public sui)port for 
"their attacks -against the, system. Thus , the more the radical organic 
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zation can do to assure its ipublic legitimacy, the better it is for 
the group. Figure 2 below sunnarizes these systemic levels of oi^ani- 
zational conflict, 

FIGURE 2: DIAQWSITIC OONTINGENCIES - 
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PRHIDNDmONS 



Diagnosis of the causes of conf^lict is related to assessing 



* whether or not the c^ditions for using^any one approach do, in fact. 



exist: ^Diensajof re(^ui"irii5es^£or"tising"^the^hr^^ 



management approaches are stated below. They are listed' according 



to the axjthor^s interpretations of what constitutes the^inpst to the 
le^ast criterion. Thus, under Collaboration/ the most in^wrtant pre 
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condition' is required interdependence. Resolving sii>stantive issues 

is the prime function of Bargaining, Power-tactics may work well when 

♦ - * 

the- power is in the hands of legitimate authorit/V 
aJLLABORATION 

Collaboration is best en5>loyed whea a con4)ination of factors 
exist which assures the method some reasonable degree of success,^ 
There are four major prejrequisites for using collaboraticMi, In 
order of iii^rortance they are; required interdependence, power 
parity, evident mutual interest and organizational suppojt. 

Let us examine them separately: 

Required Interd&peh^nc^ , ^ ' , / 

this refers , to* the irequireinent for persons and groups in " 

the enterprise to collaborate in order to accomplish the task. 

Some-attribute- the-source' of this requirement to the external 

enviroenment because the nature of the tasks depends; on the product 
♦ 

vhich, in tumy*as dependent ,6n both environmental irqjuts and 
environmental tlemands, * 

' To sXirface disagreements and work them throqgh requires 
a ,considerablje conmitment of time, ?neTgy and emotions. It is 
quesfionable whether people will (or should) invest themselves 
to manage a dispute that is not 'conpelling. People should be ^ 
required to manage their differences openly only^'i^en they cannot 

" * ♦ ■ 

accOT^FlTsh^^thTSTTTorfcr [ [ ] ■ ' 

-Power ^Parity 

Interdependence between individual groups, departments 



or factions is more than sijiply acting a role to accc3inplish a task 
and reach an objective* , It is also having a real and equal stake 
in the outccme, and due to this, sense no cpnstraants in the 
collaborative relationship to interact frankly, even to deal finaly 
with conflict when itecessaiy, A kind of power parity imist exist 
wherein the parties are neither dependent nor counter- dependent. 
Rather, they should feel free to interact and use all their resources 
to further the total organizational objectives. While the parties 
may recognize that they hold different rank in the organization,, if 
they cannot put aCside -status and authority differaK:es in order to 
work together for the common objective, then, by definition, there 
. cannot be true collaboration on" wprk, ' . ' 

In iiiany instances*, the power parity involved in collaborating 
will, vaiy directly according, to the conpelliiig nature of the task. 
When" the task is demanding Ce,g, a short-tem crisis .of extremely 
i]i|X)rtant consequence, for the organization), people will want to^ 
wprk .voluntarily at full capacity, without being 'liung iqp'* aboiit 
power relationships, £or the godd of -the enterprise. Other times, 
it may be necessary to groi4) persons at the same level of the 
hierarchy (peers) to get the task accomplished, . Or, some of these 
^afunctional vertical authority ielaticniships may have to be 
resolved for productivity to exist, 

TV, 

Evident Hitual Interest 

: 

The person or groqp in conflict must ejqperience a **felt** need 
tiiat leads hxm/it to want to work on the disagreement. This is 
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related to the two requisites cited above. But in addition to a 

cofi^lling organizational reason and feeling enoi^h parity, to be 

able to ^l^j^orate, the parties themselves must be motivated^ • 

Ther motivation often depends on whether the mutUal .gains are 

self-evident; - - • ■ 

The conmcm goals, positive feelings and possible benefits that, 
, ■ ■ ■ * ■ 

axild accrue trom'such a process nee'd to be elaborated,^ A'.tAird 
party facilitator to the dispute, because he is nol involved directly, 
may be able to help uncover and clarify the- mutual incentives , Or, 
the relationship, itseJbf may have to be tested and evolve Ce,g, in 
teims. of building trust) before such open conflict management behavior 
is possible,. 

Organizational Support ! >' 

When there is required interdependence, power parity and a , 
"felt*' need ^evident mutual interest) provoking the will to engage 
in the process, then the'fcmrth prerequislte"^comes^"nrcn)lay: It is" 
the extent to which there is organizational si^jport for such behavior, 

lAiless conplex organizations can actually stpre some energy 
beyond singly existing (homeostasis), they will not be able to engage 
in organizational improvement programs. They will assume a management* 
by-crisis mode and their goal will be res,tricte4 to mere survival. 
There must exist other- directed excess energy to engage in conflict 
management programs, ■ ■ . 

Xf, however, the organisation can be made to>^ recognize that its 
long- tern survival depends on planning changes f or '3ji5)royements ^ it 
will realize the inportance of giving si^jport to such efforts. One 



way to prevent crisis^manageinent is to ^fiase the incipient crises . 
by worlcing them through while they are still conflicts, MSreover, ^ 
using the energy^ of a conflict" ta^arrive at a crpative solution to 
the problem will promate innovation- and generate ingenious altezTiativ.es 

^ to organizational dileinmas. Further^ whep felt tensions are made 
public,^ infoTination lealdilrig to bigger- organizational problems may be- , 
tecoffdzed. - This feedback may -lead to modif icatijon and ij^roved^ 
perfoimance which, in tuin, coul^ lead to extra suivival capital. ' 
Using the collaborative strategy, consider£d>le organizational ' 

■ resoubies are needed to manage conflict effectively, .Such-a>.jnrbgraa 
■usually requires a committient tims, money and energy, The orgapizatian 
(including top executives) should engage in a collaborative mode, \ 



problem resolved also requires skills. Learning 



system-wide, so that the norms j ^rewards and punishments of the enter- 

■ . ^ * 'I . ' ' 

prise wilirbe "changed to encourage such behayiorji However, since most 

people are unaccustomed to open disagreement, particularly *with somec^e 

of hi^er organization rank',, 'assurance must be given that such behavior 

will not draw reprisals., * ■ . ' " 

To confront OTe another effeSctively, and t5 emerge with, the 

how to calriunicate 

'effectively, how to synchronize the process, wheii and^how to use a ' 

third party, how to engage^ in effective problan^sblving, and how, tb^ 

Ifeep the tension level moderate for optimal resul ts'^ requires .skills- 

that can be taujjit. At the nibinent, many organizations mdottotedly 

view such constructive openness as'deviapt, Howrevjsry once they are 

convinced of the long-term benefits to be gained through the inclusion 

of conflict;fiianagement progr^, they should-not Jhesitate to invest* 



the time, money and energy to train and tolld the skills into the. 
organization that would manage conflicts through collaboration. 



BARGAINING ' 

Bargaining is a strategy that requiijes working* together to 
solve dispute^ • It is best used when the aforementioned requisites 
necessaiy for^^ollabors^tion are not prei;5ent'. It iriust he recognized 
that a bargaining or conprcmsing approadi-^has^ significant disadvantages 
It may tesult in leaving neither party fulfilled* Half-a-lbaf may be 
better than^ none, but not when the bargaining tactics-are used merely 
to- take advantage of the qther^side; using giy^ information for 
strategic counter-ptirposes rather than productive ones; withholding^ . ^ 
information; bluffing and^threatenmg; insisting 4apon strict acflierence 
to the terms and conditipn^^^exist^^ oral ox >nritten agreesnents , 
although they might be counter-productive to the organization;, and 
the imposition of sanctions for violations of same. Bargains arrived 
at* under such conditions establish a waiy and resentful climate, whidi, 
when the quasi-^reeinent is signed and 'q)erative, can shaipen into 
personal feuds, wlfidi in turn caij spfead'into an all-out pdwer struggle 
between the factions, ^Inevitably, sudi a quasi-agreejnent must prove 

dysfunctional for solving emerging -problems J, and outside thi framework* ^ 

, V ' ^ ^M'' * ' '^'^ ■ % 

of the bargained'agreement it mttsr foster growing attitudes of mistrusts 

and deletpr^dus stratagems r " . , . , ^ 

Another disj^dvantage' is ^tfiat the terms and conditions pf, legalistic 

acJlutions Xcontracfe), are of ten , rigidly; limited^to a fixed date for the 

jiext 'tt)tind''o£ negotiations, ?hus, tKey generally do^not provide for 



ad^tiveness and flexibility according to environinentai demands or for 
fol^pWing opportunities for creative and proactive inanagement. Finally^ 
ifihen the goal of ^'beating the ether side'-'- becomes Aore iiiq[)ortantV^tlm: 
the oiganizati(»ial objective of creating a SRirath runimig team to 
enhance and inqprove the organization* s> woikinglatniDsphere and modalities 
the bargaining process becomes only a-tool reinforcing the coimter- 
productive erosive process of the power struggle* 

^ - Hpwever^ in a deadlock or revolt situation^ where the organization's 
productivity is affected and its survival threatened, the poi«er player, 
i4ho ^has byerp]^yed his hand^ hsls tWa pptidps ; chanting iinninent total 
talce-ov^r by a third patty authoritarian, in whidi event he risks losing 
all poKer and possibly his jqjb; ,.or^ opting to submit the issues to 
bargaining'* fiargaiimig is only meaningful ^to. tte organization, howeyeir', 

-v^n the issues 'ax)e limted to the sU>stantive so that agreements can' be 

'■ ' , ^ ' ' ' / ' ^ ^ . . 

reached that ipgult in. poiifer parity* Once this balance is attained, the 
stage is set for byname cortflict iranageaient idudi can then move the^ 
parties strategically ^toward a collaborativie mode; 

^tjfostantive issues 

No matter hw good the conflict management procedure is or hoW 
MOCh-the^atties want;;to collaborate, they my remain in dis^e dVer ' 
some issue I such as salaries, or whidi method is best to acco^lish an. ^ 
objective.^ even; over a philosophic difference. Qftlmes l;hese issues 
1^ outsiiie the control of either party and are singly 'due to soirie^ 



ctndrqnmehtal condition; a recessijSn^ for exaiiple, ^leads^ times of 
scard^ and salves inust be held at a certain level or cut back*^ a 

r 
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wox4c procedure or a safety measure about whidi both sides feel strongly 
but about which each roust respect the other side's position. In such 
a case, .they agree to disagree because in good conscience they cannot 
abandon their own arguments and they concur at least to search for 

and be receptive to sqfDe way to resolve the problem that will be 

It 

inut;ually acceptable. 

It should be possible to problem-solve inost organizational 
conflicts by attempting to fiiid creative new altematives that will 
help both parties. However, this is not always successful, evenimeh ^ 
there are good- intentions on both sides, Bat^aining is a method 
designed- to help resolve substantive issues, A '^reakthrou^** is 
encouraged, by cofii>raidsing, when the parties in dispute are bogged 
down. Bai^aining forces a solution throu^ binding arbitration (albeit 
a decision) that may not be entirely satisfactory to either party) • 
The e3i;>ha£iis in bargaining is to solve the sti^stantive problem. All 
other considerations siich as being conscious of the relationship, t!^ 
procedure, the climate and other related dimensions to the problem that 
may distract frqpi the substantive issue must be set aside. 

Gaining Power Parity. 

s 

Sometimes the required interdependence betweeoi individuals or 
factions is not .great enoujji to make collaboration ciompellihg' or 
advisable. The climate, hierarchical relatic^iships and noims of the , . 
enterprise may not siqq)ort confrontive, problem-solving behavior; a 
person who confronts his boss with a valid criticism be punished 
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later; a person exposing his differences to the o[^[)osition could 
^ divulge infonoation that, would later be .used against him. An 
' intelligent approach for the indiVidualCs) irfio does not feel 
enou^ equalily or leverage in tfie relationship would be to test 
his influence with minor st^gestions; if he sees th^ ate accepted 
graciously, it would indicate ^he QtiierCs) is reai3^ to work tpgjeiher 
effectively and without reprisals* 

Bargaining, as indicated, i; a method for wiiming power parity* 

4. f 

Just getting into trading position asstiSes somfc equality, as^each"" " 
side recognizes that the otiier has something of. value to offer and/or 
withhold .that Which is needed or can be used by the other. The actual 

act of trading and corproniising highli^ts^ the'lelt^or assumed strragth 

Jt 

and the influence of each party within the'brgahization. In this 
process, the power position- of e^ch side is clearly defined in direct 

ratio to the infoimatioh it reveals to the other, the concessions it 

< 

malces, the punishment or penalties it can iiipose. 

Lack of Org^zational-.Sijppdrt . . . ^ 

Bargaining does not reqiiire hi^iXy dei^eloped' conflict management 
machinery to function, lhat is, the organization does not have -to 
build the infrastructure of 'a sif^rtive climate-, skill building," norms 
of c^>e^ness and< confr^taltion and interpSisonal -tru^t that are essential 
%o make' the colla(>ptative ^roadi successful, 'SjcJi machinery us^ 
develops later when the bargaining process stabilizes throu^ achieve- 
ment of power ^parity. However, for one' gpo^ to organize and mai^hall 
its grievances in order tp make demands of another and then force 
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interaction to cone to a decision, is straight- forward and easily 

hegiXi if th^ grievance are bacVed by azi^ degree of power. Therefore, 

^ yihcn the' ccmflict managesneht machihety is not we^-developed but jsome 

coalition is poissible around issues to gain power parity, the Bargaining 

mode is iDOSt useful, 
♦ 

Moving Towardg Collaboration 

It iQust be reiterated that Bargaining is a bridge between the: 
Power mode and the Collaborative mode, ' It is a lever by which to move 
a system towards Collaboration, Ironically, in the event that a 
;aajority (or the power factiiSi) of the system*s menfcership is reluctant 
to accept the inportance of collaborative problem*solving (such as the 
granting of power parity relationships, fostering new norms, etc), a . 
meanirigfui threat by the anti-power facti^ to mleash ^1 of its own 
pcwer arsenal in a win- lose struggle often turns the situation aroundi 
cementing once and for all a . power parity relationship between the 
factions* Once a bargaining mode has been established and pother parity 
therefrom has gained equal recognition of ri^ts, needs and the *'good 

■B' 

faith*' and trust potential of the opposing factions, and these, as well 
- as the^intexpi^rsonal dynamics, have been tested and proven^ the conflict 

management machinery can be fully iiiplemented* 

" ' < 

In seme industries and organizations i^ere the bargaining mode is 

the established niethod for settling differences^ opposing factions have 

been utilizing informal arbitration rather than the hard '^give and take'* 

procedures of foimal bargaining sessions. The savings in time, energy^ 

money and emotions reflected in the. organization's goal achievements 



results ill most instances in a willingness on both sides to set up 
conflict -managenient machinery to handle not only issues in conflict^ 
but to seek '(Kit- 'an4"detect sources o£ potential conflict which can tie _:_ ^j- 
collaboratively problem- solved before they become dynamic issues. 

Some of the older union-management relationshijps , such as the 
steel industtx>^ for exanple^ have established eaou^ parity and trust 
so that -they are using, infoiroal arbitration and pte-problem solving 
on a continuing basis; thus, they are evolving from a bargaining mode 
to the collaborative mode, ^ 

POWER ; - ^ 

A power. strate|^ to manage oi^anizational conflicts depends on 

certain environmental^ intraorganizational and personal preconditions; 

also. whether an individual has his own or an organizational perspective. 

Power is basically different from the other two strategies in that a 

mutually acceptable solution to a problem is not the intended nor 

expeicted outcome. Rather , the power person (s ) ^tries to exercise as 

much control over others (for the good- of themselves- or their organi- 

' ' > ^■ 
zatidial interest)- as possible, 

* * - 

Before we list the preconditions i let us examine the three major- 



sides to power dynamics in an organizaticn; 



'^5 " ' 



Foimar Authority (referred to earlier as "third-party jauthority**) , - 
This dimension of power is effecti\e tp the extent that it is legitimate 
and is believed, ^ It backs up its authority with sanctions for non- 
con;)liance. However^ scholars since Barnard have raised serious qiiestiois 
about the effectiveness of authority for exercising control over 
Others, Crozier also points ,out that it is difficult ever to 
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legislate behavior so closely that^ the intdividual still lacks a lot , 
of discretion about his compliant behavior. 

Informal Influence is another aspect of power that my come from 
ewe's. personal- leadership style, CHie's expertise, oiie*s ability to 
manipulate and persuade, or one's access to infbiWl sources for 
coercion (e.g. blaclcmail, physical force, outside- the* organization 
normative pressures) « Not everyone in authority has influence because - 
it is an infomial source of power^ However, some ^persons in autho^ty 
are also able to i^e their offices and other ^resources to acquire 
influence* This makes for a powerful confcination. 

AutancMiy is the third dimension to the power triangle the 
ability to resist formal authority and infomial influence in favor of 
one's owi self-interest. Being autonomous ^lows one to be his own 
man, to control others by exercising coirplete control over self « 

Ifeing a power strategy my be most s^rcprlate wfien the conditions 
listed below are present: 

Iftder Conditions pf Legitimate Authority 

When the authority of an office is accepted by the stix>rdinates' 
as having a right to exercise control, the 'mechanism may work well to 
mandate the management of conflict* Fbr exanple, this may be a modelr 
that will work for certain religic^ organizations, where authority 
is inspired, or for the military, where those in authority have the 
ability to put ^oneone in jail or to dismiss him fromithe organization 
for not following orders- Authorities who are so endowed, and especially 
,i^re they also have influence, could redesign the rules for managing 
conflicts, could conmand individuals to st^ress their feelings or 
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could coerce parties iiito using the collaborative fonnat* These 
persons are able ta design various strategies without giving as mich 
attention to conpliance'* 

IJbder CcHiditions. ofjutonony- - ^ 

Peihaps^ just as rarely as the abovb but still, in some instances, 
a person may^^ in fact> be quite autOTcnnaus within the orgahizatian* 
Sonne imiversity professors or scientists (or other professicmls) my 
fit into this' category. If few .people can comnand or influence them 
with any consequence, then they ni^ w£uit to use their resistant powers 
to preserve their independence* Ifowever, if they should try to influence 
, others also> they are bousid to lose soce of their autonooy because^ .by so 
doings they extend rather than retreat. 

To with Crisis or Routine 

Where the organizational emrironment is so stable, as to create 
internal conditions of routine-^ then the authority structure and the 
procedures and nouns can become rather routinized (via rules and job 
descriptiofiSj for exaicple)* This can lead to e^xcessive control; at^loyees 
using power tactics to malce themselves heard vis-a-vis rather '"heavy 
handed^' bc^es; pr to subvert and manipulate undesirable practices. 

Where the environm^t is so turbulent, that it threatens the very 
survival of the organization, the- 1<^^ echelon aciitinistrators manage 
by crisis* In times of crises^ those in authority,4$nd ,to^ assune 
emergenqr powers* They react even more* aggressively oppressively 
towards, others because they then^elves are threatened. Subordinates in 
the organization will probably decide between^giving them emei^enqr power 
for the good of all concerned or using :p<jiter tactics to actively resist 
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them. If management-by- crisis becomes a predaitinant style, power struggles 
will aljnost certainly be enplpyed, , 

* . 

External Threats 

When some external force seeks to destroy for whatever reason, it is 
best to coniat t!^ aggressor by using power tactics. Such organizaitiOTS , ' 
as roentipned .above, often lack the incentive for or are j^ilosophically 
opposed to collaboration. They may bargain if there is scfoething to exchange. 
In jnost cases, however, detente will be achieved through a balance of 
power strategy. 

A Desire or Need to Ifee Pdwer 

Power is a possible alternative when it becomes clear that winning 
is imninent. For some, it may seem inperative to *Vin** on a certaiii issue 
for a nuriber of "perfectly sound reasons, sane of them thoujjxt to be in the 
organization's long-teiin interest/ Others just want to win for personal . 
reasons. They say, why should a perscxi bargain or collaborate if he is 
clearly^ in a position to get his way, unless he is convinced it is somehow 
Tiiore hunane? ^The use of raw power is costly in the lang-teim, however, 
because others easily coalesce to ccmbat it, and it may alienate important 
pet^le who have been stjiportive. Consequently, althoujji in the short-tetm 
it may be the best itrategy, it can have a negative residual effect. 

Some pec^le have personality traits, non-ofganization^l interests 
and psychological needs that ^ate best served by a power strategy. They 

, ■ 

m^ crave independence, dislike interaction and fear si^rvision, in which„ 
case they prefer autonaiy or withdrawal. They may have basic needs, 
derived from childhood experiences, that lead them to want' to sabotage, 
gossip and subvert 'those in authority. They mi^t have strong needs to 
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be "sonebcK^** and have infltjence with others. Ihus^ they inight cpt 
for a power setting in order to be mote comfortable, Sofoe might sijtply 
be more skilled at politics and inanipulaticm that at bargaining and 
collaboration/ so they choose irfiat they do best. 

Ideological : Orientations 

' liie newspapers are full of accounts pf goveimnent en|>loyees \iho 
leak valuable infoimation to- the press. Ihe dijnensions of the problem, 
along with the values of the Youth MDvanent^ are of great concern to 
mai^ tc^ executives in regard to recitiitment* Many enplqyees are now 
more Ic^al to their own moral code than they are to the principles and 
objectives of the organization in case of a clash between practices and 
values, . 

Some persons working in an enterprise may become convinced that 
it or parts of it are corrupt or socially irresponsible. Ihey seek to 
destroy it from within, ptiiers join with outside groiqps in causes that 
are designed to overthrow the organization* Others may siinply refuse 
to participate if they believe a course of action or policy is *Vrong-^* 

No Perceived Alternatives 

When a working participant feels desperate, he may turn to 
■power tactics for his own survival; In this situation, because 
he feels threatened, he is very dangerous* In many organizational 
settings there siiiply does not -exist the underlying trust, sincere 
intent, organizational siJpport, power parity or required interdependence 

c 

to vse the collaborative mode* Bargaining also is not possible 
because the right isstje and the right conditions are liot present 
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to peimit it to take place* Thus, power is the only viable ranaining ^ 
alteniative. 

Research tells us that if a person or a groiq) is desperate to 
be heard (e^g/ the poor in the ghetto, some lew- level participants in 
a bureaucracy) or are extreniely threatened, they are inore likely to be 
aggressive md hostile, Where there is little to lose, people might ^ 
also opt for the extr^ fbrms- of power strategy. Thus, desperation 
forces persons to use this mode - and often, use it destructively^, 

OOMCmSIONS AND IMPLICKTIONS 

For managers,- settling disputes is central to inproving their 
organizations. When a C${,gets~at the real reasons for the power 
f^oiamics in the enterprise, he-can often discover sosni basic motivators 
of human behavior Ce,g, self-iiiterests). Since the power strategy-, 
and to some extent bargaihihg, operate at a level of manipulating and 
hoarding scarce information, diagnosing the nature or. certain conflicts ' 
is analogous to getting at the heart of the mattery^ ' , 

Uifprtunately, many organization developers have^pushed coMaboration 
to such 3n extent as the ^Ijest aK)toach** - eveii irfien it "clidft't "fit" the 

\ . xt 

situation^- that they have ignored the organizational realises, of the 
worlds of power and bargaining, Hie Contingency Thebiy articulated herein 
talces a strong- normtive position, but atten|)ts to match it to reality. 
It is bound to help make better diagnoses of a given sitliatidn/and 
ultimately, be more effectjLve, Begiiming where the disputants are, the 
developers using the theoiy will find that they can really wofk through 
the conflict in a manner which is ^o^ realisjtic yet improveinent- oriented. 
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For exanple, the author has been engaged in two conflict m^gement 
efforts which illustrate this "fit.*' The first one was an attenpt to 
force j>e^le in a power- oriented big city school bureaucrauiy to use 
the collaborative approach because, according to our isiderstanding at 
the time, it was the '1>est*' May to manage differences. The technology 
was pcpwerful and ccnqpelling , and several peq?le surfaced their disagree- 
ments openly in order to set the stage for problem solving. However, 

^this c^n sharing of infomation later proved to be hanoful to the 

- ^ 17 
participants. The readily given data were used against them. 

. - 

In the second instance, an attenpt to Ifelp an elemehtaiy,. school 



faculty l)ecQme more collaborative using a" bargaining InterTentlon proved to 

te^ccesAil. Power parity was established between grade: unit teams and 

(»xce this was accon5)lished, the peopie involved were better able to 

18 " 

manage their coitflitts thrc^jji problem solving. 

Organizational theorists and develc^rs are becoming more realistic 
about the appropriateness of three oxiflict management strategies, aware 
that the use of'eac^ depends an the given situation.. For exaiq>le, the 
National Training Laboratories, long the proponents of collaborative 
values, now regularly stq)ports laboratory educatic^ for power. All - 
tiiree ai^roaches are perceived by makers of the enterprise as: viable 
alternatives for a given situation or in a particular organizational 
setting. Ihe existeiKe of the strategies should b^ acknowledged and they 
should be used ^)propriately and systematically. 

Moreover, it is assumed that, all types of prganizafionai conflicts 
will occur quite naturally. }iany of th^ will promote creative tensions 
that lead to* system improvjanent. Some power strategies will serve the . t 
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individual and possibly the organistation in i variety o^ways without 
really disrt4)ting the organization itself. Only those disputes that 
are proving (fysfunCtioiial should set the machineiy in inqtion, ^ 

The inportance pf.an accurate diagnosis of the conflict situation 
cannot be overenphasized, *A manager is not ready to. intervene until " * 
he has discerned the nature of the dispute and the major contingencies^ 
^ and" he is able to fbnmilate a Coritingency Theoiy, A key to efffct 
conflict management is to act appropriately (using c^e of the three 
Strategies) by tiying to move the conflict from where it st^ds to a 
position which is more '*healthy" for the brganizatioft^ 

The literature is 'full of exain>ies of inaiq>ropriate interventions : * 
organization devel<^)inent consultants^ for exaii|)le^ tiying- to move the 
organization to. a collaborative mode without the necessaiy preconditions 
oi; without using bargaining as a transition step; execu}:ive who . . 
frequently adyoeate collaboration but do not siq)port it^ do' not provide* 
the conditions for it^ and/or do not understand vdien and where to use 
it, „ *- 

The following step-model ml^t prove useful as a diagnostic 
procedure for conflict management to arrive at an operative Contingency 
Theoiy- 
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^"TIGURE 3: INTERVEimCK M3EEL 



Data Collection and 
Dtagndsis of the Situation 



Attaint Highest Level of 
■ IntervKttian, 




: Use Fall Back to Mpve 
to Next Highest Leve.l 



" Evaluate and Repeat Cycle 
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Ihe Qcnif lict ;inai)ager diagniGses and then attenipt^ to us^ .the most ^ 

f* ****** * 

prcfferred, CQnflitt mahagement strategy. ' If the necessaty conditions are 
not present in ajn^inatiort' .to.^assure success, ^ he xetreats. in order ^ 
to build them. For exarnilfe," hte may lead out with a bargaining strategy 
and then be conpelled to employ power tactics, in order to provide the 
preconditions for successful, bargaining. During the power sessions-, 
he re-eyaluates alL of thi& existing conditions and then tries tQ move 
the situation to the highest,, most remissive order of intervention iJi 
the interest of the. organization whidi might yeiy w^ll be the bargaining 
mode. In doing so, he is behaving realistically, because once he has 
.settled the existing crisis with power^ he. has the noimativ^g s^-tuation as 
a guide to help manage the persons and; factions toward a more collaborative 
state, that is, if he caii Buiid.in the -,precondat ions that make tihis possible. 
He opts for the collaborative state whenever feasible because o^ the 
greater incentive values tO: the individuals in their relationships to 
eadi other whidi, in tuni, creates the non-survival e»:es5 energy so 
iinportant to an organization's growth. Yet, cdllaboratipn may, in fact, 
be veiy difficult to attain because of its rather demanding precondition. 

In sunmaiy, the manager must consider collaboration^ bargaining, 
ahd power a$ strategies to be used sitwtionally for effective conflict 
management. This CTqpiric^l stance may help hiln to improve some of the 
most in^rtant .fltnctions of organizational lil-e, as well as growth of 
the organization litself for v^ch he becomes^ responsible,^ 
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